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In this first sermon on problems of the Church and 
Unity, I want to stress certain basic truths or fundamental 
principles. It must, of necessity, be more or less topical or 
sketchy since there is much to be covered. 


First, and above all else, there must be common agree- 
ment on the belief that the unity of the Church is in accord- 
ance with the mind of our Lord— 


“That they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in 
me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us; 
that the world may believe that thou hast sent me. 


And the glory which thou gavest me I have given 
them, that they may be one even as we are one. 


I in them, and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one; and that the world may 
know that thou hast sent me and hast loved them, 
as thou hast loved me.” S. John. 17:21-23 


The growth of the Church and the perfection of the 
Church can be finally attained only in union with each other 
and with God; otherwise the body is maimed and imperfect. 
It is our Lord’s will that we should be one. 


Despite all appearances to the contrary, we recognize 
that definite progress has been made toward unity. First, we 
have all grown to see that the sin which causes disunity is 
one in which we all share. Long since are we beyond the 
idea that we are all right and others wrong. We recognize 
that the sin is ours as well. This is true more and more 
with Christians of all groups. There is mutual blame and 
therefore mutual responsibility to amend. The only official 
exception seems to be the Church of Rome, which would 
make those outside bear all the blame. But, even among 
Roman Catholics there is a growing realization, especially 
in France and Belgium, that they also must do some repent- 
ing. 


Along with this, there is also a growing sense of the 
need for unity. The Church is at war within, and therefore 
can not present a front against the enemy, whether it be the 
new paganism threatening to envelop us at home, or the 
old paganism in heathen lands. It is also clearly seen that 
we must stop the terrible waste economically, both in the 
maintenance of separate churches at home, as well as in 
church extension. 


More and more, also, old conditions and quarrels are 
being outgrown. On the Protestant side there is a very real 
change of outlook. There was a time, not so long ago, when 
there was no serious concern over the multiplication of 
sects. Now voices are raised against this as being opposed 
to the mind of Christ and a serious breaking of fellowship. 
Protestants are becoming tired and weary of sectarianism 
and certainly are less and less positive and dogmatic in 
their positions. One has only to recall the old fire of cer- 
tain distinctive dogmas and contrast it with the preaching 
of Protestant ministers of the present. Today there is no 
vital difference in doctrine between a Methodist and a Pres- 
byterian layman, or between Orthodox and Hicksite Friends. 
On the Roman Catholic side, we find that many of the 
abuses of Reformation days no longer exist. As Bishop 
Gore has pointed out, if you were to read Calvin’s list of 
abuses in his denunciation of Rome, you would be aston- 
ished to find how few have not been completely remedied. 


With the recognition of progress toward the mind of 
our Lord that we all may be one, we must realize clearly 
certain sound principles for our future safe guidance. 
Chiefly and above all other things, unity does not mean 
uniformity, though many would seem to think so. Uni- 
formity of externals may be valuable if it shows unity of 
internal thought and belief (which it may do), but we still 
must see clearly that people may think and believe alike 
and yet express themselves very differently. Uniformity may 
or may not be a symbol of unity. Diversity, on the other 
hand, is certainly not a sure sign of lack of central unity. 
This is seen clearly from our Lord’s teaching on the Good 
Shepherd, where (by the change in translation of the Prayer 
Book Gospel for the Second Sunday after Easter) sheep, 


differing much in externals, may belong to separate folds 
and yet be of the same flock. Thus, uniformity is not neces- 
sary nor even perhaps, desirable. Unity, the thing for which 
we are to strive, is a spiritual, inward thing, expressing 
itself differently through differing temperaments and indi- 
vidualities. 


Because of this there is no profit, but rather great harm, 
in minimizing differences. It is true that they may have 
been exaggerated in the past, but it is equally against truth 
to minimize them. It is like a young man and woman start- 
ing off in matrimony, and saying “we will not face our dif- 
ferences and difficulties, but ignore them.” We know only 
too well what would happen to that union after the stage 
of the honeymoon had passed. 


Along with this, or rather opposed to this attitude, 
comes the need for encouraging all to stand firm in their 
convictions of truth as each sees it, instead of encouraging 
weakness and instability of conviction. It is better to differ 
strongly in honest conviction than to be weak and compro- 
mising and shifting with truth. j 


Because of this need for facing differences honestly 
and encouraging conviction, we can easily see why so many 
attempts at unity are along wrong paths,—all such that 
encourage external unity without the inner spirit and condi- 
tion, as many schemes of federation do. On the other hand, 
the path to unity is not by way of denunciation. We get 
nowhere by hurling condemnations, either at Protestant 
sects or Roman Catholics. There is much good in others 
and much that needs correction in ourselves. 


Our chief work must, of necessity, lie within our own 
household, where we must work for greater unity by 
strengthening the obligations of our membership, by greater 
obedience to essentials, and greater discipline of ourselves. 
Of necessity, I suppose, many must always look over the 
fence into another pasture. Some will be working for 
greater understanding with Protestants, some with Easterns, 
some with Roman Catholics. All such activities are prob- 
ably equally legitimate. All will have to be accomplished. 


But it will be of little avail if there is turmoil and confusion 
within our own household. Here, it surely seems, is our 
first duty and our first work. 


The path to unity, both within and without, must be 
threefold: The path of contrition—our own need for re- 
pentance and reform; the path of charity—which is to be 
thought of not as soft mushy muddiness, but strong con- 
viction of truth in love; and the path of prayer. Silently, 
the Priest, at nearly every offering of the Holy Sacrifice, 
prays for the peace and unity of the Church according to 
our Lord’s will. If thus we pray, and more and more unite 
ourselves to Him and His will, more and more shall we find 
ourselves at one with those who, in common with us, share 
His mind and will. This and this alone is unity—the unity 
for which our Lord prayed “that they may be one even as 
we are one—that the love wherewith thou hast loved me 
may be in them and I in them.” 


II. 


We have stressed the necessity for our working first 
for unity within our own household. This is not only neces- 
sary, but is naturally the place to begin, and it is true of 
others as well as Anglicans. The various Methodist bodies 
are already doing it. It is also possible for Presbyterian 
and Congregational groups, and certainly there is some 
reason, therefore, for the opinion that various parts of the 
Catholic Church should so move toward each other. 


While it is true that we have much in common with our 
Protestant brethren and should strive to increase this bond 
rather than otherwise, yet it is also true that our Church, by 
her very nature, her faith, her sacraments and ministry, is 
a Catholic Church, and that therefore she has a very real 
duty and part in bringing about unity in the Catholic fam- 
ily of churches—the various parts of the Eastern Church, 
Rome, Anglican and Old Catholics. This has been a con- 
stant and ever-growing fact and achievement and surely it is 
not wrong to hope and pray and work that it may be 


achieved with the largest member of the Catholic group— 
the Church of Rome. It was my privilege to study under 
one of those who had participated in the Malines Conver- 
sations under the leadership of the great Cardinal Mercier. 
One can not say what might have happened had the Cardinal 
been spared to continue this work. The Roman Catholic 
official position at present makes this difficult, if not well 
nigh impossible, because Rome takes the position that all 
others must come to her. Thus is unity to be achieved only 
by submission. 


Unfortunately, in some recently much-discussed publi- 
cations on this question, this position has seemed to be 
accepted—namely of Rome as a fixed centre—(though pub- 
lic denial has been made of this intention). To say that 
Rome is a centre around which unity might rightfully come 
means something very different, depending upon whether 
one thinks of that centre as fixed or movable. 


The application has been made of the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, likening Rome to the father, and all those 
returning (in submission), to the prodigal son. Even if we 
can accept this application, we may need to be reminded 
that the father ran out a great way, to meet the returning 
son, and bestowed presents and honor and love upon him. 
It would seem a better application to make Rome the elder 
brother who, although perhaps guarding the inheritance 
more industriously and faithfully, refuses to see that the 
prodigal has abundant evidence of the father’s blessing and 
is, despite all his faults, a brother in the same household. 


We have spoken of the harm of denouncing others and 
calling attention to their faults. It is the constant aim and 
dedication of this pulpit that it be not a place for destruc- 
tive preaching against this thing or that person who believes 
differently from us, but rather a place for constructive, 
positive teaching and preaching of the Faith which we be- 
lieve this Church holds and would have taught. Therefore, 
what I say now I wish in no way to be considered as in any 
sense a hostile criticism of the position of another part of 
the Church, but rather a frank, honest, positive statement of 
our own position,—a showing of the jewel we hold in our 


hand, rather than calling another’s jewel paste,—a pointing 
to the rock on which we stand, rather than hurling a rock 
at another. 


We can best do it perhaps by attempting to answer 
this question: —Why can not an Anglican become a Roman? 


There are many reasons one hears from different sides: 
With some, a feeling that Rome is a foreign church and not 
the best spiritual home for those of Anglo-Saxon stock or 
tradition, where such would feel as a stranger in a foreign 
land; or that the Roman position on much in modern 
science, education and reading is illiberal and an infringe- 
ment of individual liberty; or, again, that the claim of the 
Papacy to be the only centre of Catholic Order is not true 
to history, or other evidence; that Rome has thus developed 
a one-sided Christianity, exaggerating centralized govern- 
ment and authority,—in short, that there is presented a nar- 
rower Catholicism than that of the New Testament. 


One could go on giving many such reasons, some valid 
for one, some for another, but, when all is said and either 
accepted or rejected, there remains one that should be com- 
mon to us all, to every Anglican who, since the days of 
Baptism and Confirmation, and through many Communions, 
has known and experienced spiritual truth; and that is this: 
You can not deny the validity of your own spiritual 
experience. You can not deny the reality of the sacra- 
mental gift you have received and known. To become 
a Roman Catholic under present conditions, this you must 
in reality do. Of course, if you have not had a spiritual 
experience and not known reality, then there is for you 
nothing to deny, but how many of you could say you had 
never known a valid Mass, and had never received in your 
Communion, the spiritual food of the Body and Blood of 
the Saviour; that that absolution your Priest gave you, 
which brought such peace and sweetness to your soul was 
no absolution, for he was no valid Priest? 


This test brings it to each of us. It shakes off the dust 
of age-long controversy. It ledves behind learned academic 
arguments between theologians, and brings it in to the 


spiritual life and experience of each one of us. 


How could I as a Priest, stand before Rome as no 
Priest,;—never having said a valid Mass, never having 
handled the Sacred Body? Such would seem to be a blas- 
phemy and nothing short of a sin against the Holy Ghost! 


And yet one can dream of Catholic unity and see a 
little of how beautiful it could be. Not submission to Rome, 
unchanged, and not absorption into one person, but unity 
as equals in a family;—unity, not uniformity, but unity in 
diversity. One can visualize the great Churches—Eastern, 
Latin and English Catholics—differing in details of liturgy, 
using their own languages and worship, differing also in 
secondary matters of dogma and in internal government, 
but united in a common aim and speaking with one voice 
on the great fundamentals of the Catholic faith and Chris- 
tian morals and way of life. 


One can dimly see what it might mean in the Mission 
field if we could unite on a common policy there. 


Also what it would mean for a Roman Catholic to be 
able to receive Holy Communion at a tiny church in rural 
England, where there was none of his own; or an Angli- 
can in a far-off village in Roman Catholic Bavaria or in 
an Eastern Orthodox Church of distant Russia. 


One can see what it would mean in the cause of Chris- 
tian marriage and its permanence if we were in union. Then 
a Roman Catholic and Anglican might marry in either 
church, and bring their children up in either. 


The vision is a lovely one. The Psalmist was right 
when he said: “Behold how good and joyful a thing it is 
for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 


Anglican Catholics have often been accused of being 
traitors and betrayers, working to hand the Church over to 
Rome. Someone, here or there, may have been so mis- 
guided. Some may have so wearied in the battle for Cath- 
olic truth as to become hopeless and despairingly to seek 
their own peace there, but surely and honestly the ideal 
and aim of Anglican Catholic Christianity has been two- 


fold: first, to maintain and more fully restore allegiance 
to Catholic truth within the Church, and secondly, at the 
same time, preserve our own independent and peculiarly 
valuable contribution to the life of the whole Church. 


Surely we believe that Catholicism is a bigger thing 
than Rome and to that we dedicate and pledge our- 
selves. 


Every time any Anglican speaks of including Rome in 
our schemes of unity there is an alarm and an outcry. Few 
seriously get upset if one of our clergy suggests playing 
with Methodists or allows his Cathedral to be used for 
Christian Science services. But let anyone even whisper 
union with Rome, and it is on the front page, in headlines. 
Newspaper men know what is news. What an interesting 
and illuminating contrast we saw in the publicity given 
recently to the Church Octave of Unity letter, and the few 
lines, on an inside page, to the statement by our own Bishop. 
The press knows well that denial of submission to Rome is 
no news, but anything that even suggests the other certainly 
is, for it touches where prejudice and feeling are most 
strongly entrenched. 


Perhaps, when the Lambeth conferences say it often 
enough, Anglicans and even Protestants may come to view 
union that includes Roman Catholics in the flock, without 
dismay and alarm, realizing, of course, that they mean a 
repentant and reformed Rome as well as ourselves. 


Hopeless as it seems, to be sure, at present, still we 
must faithfully pray that, in our Lord’s way and good time, 
His mind and will may be fulfilled and His broken Body be 
reunited and made perfect, with none of its members miss- 
ing. Meanwhile, we must serve the truth as we see it. We 
get to no certain unity if not on the basis of truth, applying. 
both within and without our own part of the household 
of Faith this ideal: 


“In things essential—Unity, 
In things indifferent—Variety, 
In all things—Charity!” 


